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THE NEW MUSEUM 



The Plans. 

DURING the years that have elapsed since 
the last enlargement of the present Museum 
building, it has become inadequate for the proper 
preservation and display of the greatly increased 
collections contained within it. Rooms for offices, 
also for storage, and for classes and lectures are 
either lacking or defective. The space in the con- 
trol of the Mu- 
seum is limited, 
lying within fixed 
and narrow 
bounds, and 
high buildings 
have already 
closed in upon 
it, shutting off 
needed light 
and increasing 
the risk of fire. 

These condi- 
tions — the in- 
adequacy of the 
present building, 
lack of space for 
growth, lack of 
light and lack of 
safety — deter- 
mined the Trus- 
tees seven years 
ago to seek a 
new site and 
erect a new 
building. A plot 
of twelve acres 
o n Huntington 
Avenue and the 
Fenway was 
purchased in 
1 899, the last remaining tract of land not too re- 
mote and otherwise suitable to the purposes of the 
Museum, and three years later, in 1 902, the consid- 
eration of plans for a new building was undertaken. 

It was found that no type of museum building 
existed which was generally accepted and could 
be taken as guide. The older European museums 
have grown out of princes* collections, and are still 
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housed in palaces, or buildings designed for other 
purposes, and ill-adapted to museum needs. The 
middle nineteenth century type of museum of art, 
constructed either as a solid block or about limited 
courtyards, is now recognized as seriously defective 
in arrangement and in lighting. Only within recent 
years have certain museum buildings been erected — 
notably in Zurich, in Munich, in Berlin, in Cologne 
and in Darmstadt — which are conceived with defi- 
nite reference to 
their contents 
and purposes. 

The Trus- 
tees early rec- 
ognized that 
their task was in 
large part a new 
problem, to be 
worked out in 
the light of the 
particular needs 
and purposes of 
the Boston Mu- 
seum. It was 
therefore neces- 
sary, first of all, 
to study those 
needs and to de- 
fine those pur- 
poses with an 
accuracy not 
hitherto de- 
manded; and 
then to deter- 
mine how best 
to satisfy the one 
and fulfill the 
other. 

Such was the 
task undertaken 
by the Museum five years ago, and entrusted to its 
committees and officers, and to architects and special- 
ists commissioned for the purpose. The experience 
of thirty years was reviewed, the literature dealing 
with museums investigated, the counsel of authorities 
sought, buildings at home and abroad visited, ex- 
periments instituted in the present Museum and in 
a temporary structure on the newly-acquired site, 
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and the resulting data put into printed form for the 
information of the Trustees, and utilized in a long 
series of studies for the proposed building. In 
January, 1906, after more than three years of 
earnest and self-sacrificing cooperation by many 
minds, the scheme was decided upon which is 
carried out in the plans adopted by the Trustees 
last July, and now presented to the public. The 
preliminary architectural work was placed in charge 
of Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis in consultation with Mr. 
Edmund M. Wheelwright. Upon the acceptance 
by the Trustees of the design reached with the 
further aid of criticisms and suggestions from 
Professor D. Despradelle, its execution was entrusted 
to Mr. Guy Lowell in consultation with the three 
architects previously engaged. 

THE COMPLETED SCHEME. 

Since the tract of land is of ample size for all 
future growth, the eventual needs of the Museum 
received as careful, though not so detailed, con- 
sideration as those of the immediate present. 
While this study points to the arrangement out- 
lined in the accompanying plan and perspective of 
the completed scheme, the portion of the design 
first to be constructed is so located upon the lot as 
to leave a wide margin for variation and change to 
the discretion of those who continue the work. 

The main entrance is from Huntington Avenue, 
because the Museum's first appeal is to the large 
public who will arrive at its doors by that thor- 
oughfare ; also, because careful study has shown 
that the best disposition of parts is only possible 
when the approach is on the shorter axis of the lot. 
It is quite possible to have subsidiary entrances to 
the Museum, if desired, directly connecting with 
main thoroughfares of the building, on Huntington 
entrance or the Fenway, one or both. 

The scheme shows three distinct but connected 
buildings : 

(1) The large central group of departments, 
intended for the exhibition and study of works of 
art and for the administration of the Museum. 

(2) A large and well-lighted structure for casts 
from sculpture in the northwest corner of the lot. 

(3) A building for the School in the irregular 
triangle formed by the first-mentioned buildings and 
the public highway on the west. 

The underlying principles of arrangement and 
lighting observed in the main building are : 

First, a division in plan into segments to contain 
departments structurally separate, each constituting 
a museum complete in itself, with a well-defined 
circuit for the visitor. 

Second, a division in elevation into a main floor 
for general exhibition purposes, with the oppor- 
tunity for overhead illumination, and a lower floor 
less in height devoted to objects compactly ex- 
hibited and accessibly stored, and to curators' 
offices, special libraries and classrooms. 

Third, the provision, in every room on both 
floors, of ample light, free of disturbing reflections, 



and arranged to fall in the direction which will 
show to the best advantage the objects therein to 
be displayed. 

The building may be described as a group of 
museums under one roof, the space in each de- 
voted to collections compactly arranged and to 
rooms for study being approximately equal to the 
gallery space, and the design of each being de- 
termined by the need of good lighting. 

The first of these three principles — the segre- 
gation of departments, with independence of ap- 
proach — has long been advocated in principle, and 
its importance is now widely recognized. 

The second principle — the division of the 
building into a main floor devoted to general 
exhibition purposes, and another to objects com- 
pactly shown and accessibly stored, and to curators' 
offices, special libraries and classrooms — is one, 
whose advantage has already been experienced in 
the present Museum, although imperfectly ex- 
pressed in it. It will increase immensely, in the 
opportunities which it affords for special study, the 
usefulness of the Museum's collections and the ex- 
tent to which the objects which it would otherwise 
necessarily hold in storage can be shown. Its 
adoption has tended to reduce the size of the 
building, compensating for the outlays of time and 
expense demanded for the creation of the plans in 
a saving of cost of construction and a resulting 
economy in running expenses. 

The third principle — the provision in each room 
for an illumination appropriate in amount, kind and 
direction to the objects there to be displayed — is 
the fruit of a careful study of other museums, and 
of a course of experiments carried on for two years 
in a temporary structure erected for the purpose on 
the new site. The plan of the building, the size 
and height of its rooms, and the design, dimensions 
and material of its skylights and its windows incor- 
porate the results of this investigation. The con- 
clusion that for most objects in the Museum 
collections light from the side is preferable to light 
from above is reflected in the large proportion of 
side-lighted rooms shown in the plan. To secure 
ample light from the sky, free from reflections, the 
building is low compared with its extent, and is 
broken by large open areas, two of which it will 
eventually completely surround. It is itself pierced 
by four glazed courts, extending from the ground 
floor to the roof. 

The divisions of the collections provided for in 
the main building are seven : 

( 1 ) Chinese and Japanese Art. 

(2) Classical Art. 

(3) Egyptian Art. 

(4) Pictures (including Prints). 

(5) Western Art (other than pictures). 

(6) Library and Photograph Collection. 

(7) Collections of Casts. 

The central administration is shown in a forward 
extension of the block devoted to Western Art. 
Space for the extension of the picture galleries 
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and the Departments of Classical Art and of 
Western Art, one or all, is obtained by the com- 
pletion of the northeasterly and northwesterly 
corners of the building around the large quad- 
rangles. Alternatively, one or both of these loca- 
tions may serve for additional departments accessible 
by the corridor from the lobby of the Department 
of Paintings. 

The visitor entering the building receives a 
natural invitation to ascend the wide stairway 
leading through a vaulted hall into a rotunda upon 
the main exhibition floor of the building. In reach- 
ing this level he has ascended forty steps from the 
level of the street — nine to the ground floor and 
thirty-one more to the main floor. The correspond- 
ing levels in the present building are reached by 
fifty-two steps — sixteen from the street to the first 
floor and thirty-six thence to the second. The ro- 
tunda, the central lobby of the Museum, is located 
at a point nearly equidistant from the centre of each 
of the principal departments. Here the visitor is en- 
abled to exercise his first choice. In the building, as 
completed, he may pass forward toward the north 
through a large top-lighted gallery of tapestries, or 
through the flanking colonnades, to the Department 
of Paintings, lying east and west upon the Fenway. 
Instead, he may turn either to the right or to the 
left, through a wide exhibition corridor, side-lighted 
through long windows with low sills having an 
outlook on the two large open spaces, to be treated 
as formal gardens. This corridor — the main artery 
of the completed whole — will terminate in two 
minor lobbies, from each of which the visitor may 
enter either one of two of the main departments, — 
namely, from the eastern lobby, the southeasterly 
wing devoted to the art of Egypt or the easterly 
block assigned to Classical Art ; from the western 
lobby, the southerly wing assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Chinese and Japanese Art or the westerly 
block of Western Art. 

Again, from the central rotunda he may pass 
forward southward, through either of the corridors 
flanking the central staircase, and find himself in 
the Library over the portal, on either side of which, 
facing the fore-court, are rooms with southern ex- 
posure devoted to purposes of study and containing 
the collection of photographs. The Library stacks 
are on the floor above. 

The visitor, having reached the main floor of the 
Museum, need neither ascend nor descend to see 
an adequate representation of the collections in 
each department. He may visit one or all of the 
departments without change of level, and may then 
descend the central staircase and leave the Museum 
as he came in. Another course, however, is open 
to him. If he desires to pursue his investigations 
further than the material exhibited on the main 
floor, he may, in each department, descend by a 
conveniently located and commodious stairway to 
the floor below, and there find all the other collec- 
tions of the department either exhibited or in easily 



accessible storage, with special facilities for examina- 
tion and study. He may there consult the curator 
of the department and its special library. Elevator 
service between the two floors will also be found 
at convenient points. 

Since the whole of this ground floor has com- 
municating corridors, he may pass to another de- 
partment or he may leave the Museum by the 
main entrance without again ascending ; conversely, 
he may reach these reserved collections on entering 
the Museum without ascending to the main exhibi- 
tion floor. 

The building for Casts of Sculpture is accessible 
from a main axis of the principal group by a 
covered approach, and may be easily enlarged to 
meet all possible needs. The School is in close 
relation to it and to the main exhibition group. 

The boiler and power house for heat and light 
is sunk below the basement of the wing assigned 
to Western Art, where its low stack, with forced 
draught, will interfere but little with the arrange- 
ment of the department above. At this point it 
is centrally located with reference to the whole 
group of building and at the requisite level to 
receive the return condensation from the steam 
coils by gravity. 

It is easy to believe that the total development 
planned will afford space for all future expansion 
which need be taken into account. If not, inge- 
nuity will doubtless devise several expedients for a 
more economical utilization of available land. An 
idea of the great scale of the scheme is gained 
from the fact that the two garden courts shown in 
the completed plan are each exactly the area of the 
present Museum, the ultimate main building as 
planned being seven times as large. 

THE PROPOSED BUILDING. 

A prime difficulty of the undertaking was pre- 
sented in the reduction of the total plan to a size 
suitable for the present collections without sacrifice 
of the underlying principles of arrangement and 
lighting. How build a structure serviceable to-day 
as a whole, and architecturally possible, which 
hereafter shall serve as a part of the completed 
whole ? 

The plan adopted by the Trustees offers a solu- 
tion of this problem. The proposed building is 
complete in itself, with little sacrifice of the ordered 
arrangement of the completed whole, while the 
completed whole will incorporate the part first 
erected with but slight structural changes. 

The main factor in this result was the device of 
the auxiliary exhibition corridor twelve feet in width 
and top-lighted, which runs east and west from the 
central lobby, parallel with, and a temporary sub- 
stitute for, the larger transverse corridor described 
above as the main artery of the Museum. The 
latter is thereby 'free in the proposed building for 
the Department of Paintings, for which its width 
of thirty feet well adapts it. The width of the 
top-lighted picture galleries of the ultimate scheme, 
determined by careful experiment and observation, 
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is but thirty-four feet, and that of the first gallery 
of the present building thirty-two feet. With ex- 
tensions east and west, this space is divided in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the collections into four 
top-lighted galleries and four side-lighted rooms, 
affording wall space forty per cent, in excess of 
that devoted to paintings in the present Museum. 
When the larger corridor is released by the pictures, 
the smaller one, ceasing to exist as a thoroughfare, 
may be needed for exhibition, or will afford valu- 
able space for service. 

The Egyptian Department for the present shares 
its space with the Classical Department, both con- 
necting with the transverse corridor. For the ac- 
commodation of smaller objects and for the Way 
Collection, it assumes two of the rooms on the fore- 
court eventually to be used in connection with the 
library. Similarly, the Department of Chinese and 
Japanese Art shares its eventual location with the 
Department of Western Art, which in its turn 
takes possession of three rooms of the suite later to 
be used with the Library. Each of the four de- 
partments may nevertheless be reached and trav- 
ersed without entering another. In all departments, 
notably in the forward blocks, where the rooms 
are disposed in circuit around a central court, the 
arrangement of rooms and corridors permits one or 
more rooms to be cut out of the circuit as occasion 
requires. 

Three of the departments are thus temporarily, 
though adequately for the time being, installed, — 
the Department of Paintings and the Departments 
of Western and of Classical Art. The Depart- 
ment of Chinese and Japanese Art is permanently 
installed, so far as it goes, but will later need all the 
space permanently assigned to it. The Depart- 
ment of Egyptian Art is in greater part permanently 
installed, but at its present rate of development will 
doubtless compel the removal of the Classical De- 
partment to its permanent location, if the latter does 
not itself previously demand larger quarters. The 
Department of Paintings will certainly grow, and 
may be expected, perhaps before the others, to 
demand its permanent installation. When these 
events take place, the way is open and the pro- 
cedure clear. The additions of departments may 
be made one by one, as needed, without serious 
detriment to the symmetry of the structure. 

The large top-lighted courts flanking the entrance 
stairway on the ground floor are planned for eventual 
use, the one as a special exhibition hall, comparable 
in size to Copley Hall, the other as a lecture hall, 
capable of seating five hundred persons. The 
recognized disadvantage of connecting a temporary 
exhibition gallery with the permanent galleries of 
a museum is here avoided. For the present these 
courts, extending from the ground floor through two 
stories, and lighted from above, afford admirable 
space for the Cast Collections, making possible the 
exhibition of two colossal equestrian statues — the 
Gattamelata and the Colleoni — given the Museum 
some years ago, but never heretofore shown. 



As a substitute for the large lecture room, a 
smaller one, elliptic in form and capable of seating 
about two hundred persons, is conveniently located 
under the central lobby. Like the Library, it is 
accessible without passing through any of the de- 
partments. Either of these rooms may therefore 
be used at night, without permitting access to the 
Museum proper. 

The Print Rooms find their first location on the 
ground floor, with the desired northern and eastern 
exposures. It will be easy to associate certain of 
the prints with other objects of their date, if de- 
sired, by placing selected examples in the galleries 
above. One of the collections of Western Art — 
the Textiles — finds its place temporarily on the 
ground floor of the Chinese and Japanese Depart- 
ment, together with the Lawrence and Bremgarten 
Rooms. The reference series of paintings and the 
studio and workroom of the Keeper find their pro- 
visional place in an attic above the Library and 
adjoining rooms, with access by stairway and ele- 
vator. On the other hand, the Collection of Jap- 
anese Pottery is presumably permanently installed 
in a long gallery especially designed for the pur- 
pose, which is found immediately at the left of the 
entrance lobby. The easy and dignified approach 
by lobbies, corridors or stairways to the rooms on 
the ground floor, their height and their lighting, 
perfectly adapt them to exhibition purposes. The 
collections of Greek Vases and Terra-cottas, to be 
installed as a whole or in large part on this floor, 
will be shown under the conditions best suited to 
their display. 

The Administration is well installed in certain of 
the ground floor rooms, to be removed later to its 
permanent location above described. 

Underneath the whole building is a sub-base- 
ment of good height and fairly well lighted. The 
central and dark portions are in the main utilized 
for the heating, ventilating and air-moistening ap- 
paratus. The periphery serves for sanitation, and 
for many other necessary purposes connected with 
the service of the Museum, including ample storage. 

The Museum need not lack its frame of green 
and flowers. Generous space between the build- 
ing and public highways is afforded by the deep 
set-backs of the structure, giving large opportunity 
for grass and other planting, and for more formal 
landscape treatment where desired. 

Samuel D. Warren. 



